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ON EMBANKMENTS, DIKES, DRAINS, &c. FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF RECLAIMING LANDS 
FROM THE SEA, RIVERS, &c. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Having been requested by some respectable 
correspondents to furnish such information as 
might be at our command, on the abovemen- 
tioned subjects, we proceed to lay before our 
readers the result of our researches. We would 
premise, however, that we have no knowledge 
on this topic, derived from experience, and 
that books are the sources from which we have 
deduced nearly all which we shall venture to 
suggest. 

The first object to be considered, before at- 
tempting to reclaim land, that at low water is 
left uncovered by the sea, is, whether or not 
the quality of the surface to be gained, is such 
as to be capable of profitable cultivation. In 
many cases, what is exposed at low water, and 
might easily be banked out, is an accumulation, 
to a great depth, of barren ¢and or gravel. But 
there are other places, whete the sea, at low 
water, recedes so far, as to leave dry, large 
portions of surface, which is composed of a de- 
position of fine earth washed down from higher 
land. 

Embanking, so as to exclude the sea, is more 
or less expensive, according to the nature of 
the materials of which the beach is composed. 
If the soil is of a sandy nature, it is generally 
necessary to face it with stone on the side next 
to the sea; otherwise the waves would soon 
make breaches in it. It is also necessary to 
give it a very considerable slope, and, at the 
foundation, to have the stones bedded, and laid 
in such a way that they may bind well together. 
The height of the embankment, should, in all 
cases, be at least two feet more than that of the 
highest tide. 

When the materials of which the bank is 
formed are of a clayey or adhesive nature, 
strong turf may answer the purpose of facing 
the bank, and these should be well beaten and 
pinned down as soon as laid. The inside or 
land side slope should also be faced with turf. 

If turf is to be used in covering the outside 
slope it must all be laid with the grass upper- 
most, and well beaten down with a flat sod- 
beetle, made for that purpose ; and for their 
better security, it may be proper to drive a 
small stake of about 18 inches long, or more, 
through every sod. The sods for this purpose, 
should at first be carefully taken up, and traced 
by a line, all of the same breadth, and their 
edges cut as even as possible, that they may 
make the closer joints. 

An American writer on “this subject, (whose 
observations may be seen ai length in-the Ame- 
rican Farmer, vol. ii, p. 131,) in treating of the 
difficulties which occur in reclaiming marsh 
lands, says that they arise “ chiefly because of 
their exposure on the sea coast to severe gales 
of wind, and high spring tides. In a great mea- 
sure to the spongy, light nature of the marsh 
land, it being in a degree composed of the roots 
of rushes and marsh grass. Likewise from want 
of attention in yearly repairing and raising the 
banks, which settle and contract yery much as 


earth taken altogether from within it, and leave 
no ditch between the bank and the creek or 
river. 
‘wargin between the bank and the ditch formed 
by digging out the earth, and cover the top of 
the bank with highland earth to mingle with 
the mud as it cracks by drying, and to prevent 
it from being washed and blown away.” Pro- 
bably the practice of covering the bank with 
turf, as above recommended, would secure it 
from being washed, or blown away, as eflectu- 
ally as any method which could be adopted. 

When the sea encroaches on a low shore, it 
will be proper before greg to execute 
any regulate embankment, to make a careful 
survey of the coast, which is injured, in order 
to ascertain if there be any local circumstances, 
that can help to raise a natural barrier against 
the encroachment. In many places the sea is 
continually stiring up, and driving against the 
coast, quantities of sand and other materials, 
which either remain and serve to form hills or 
flats, or are carried back by the ebbing of the 
tide which brought them. In general, where 
the materials are of a solid nature, as shells, 
plants, or slime, they rest and accumulate, and 
raise the land above the danger of any encroach- 
ment from the sea. But where the shore con- 
sists entirely of sand, whatever quantities may 
be pushed forward at each tide, are immediately 
dispersed by the winds, and the shore remains 
open and exposed to every high swell of the 
sea. In such case, however, means may be 
adopted, for collecting and fixing the flying par- 
ticles of sand; and it is certainly proper to pre- 
fer se economical an expedient to an expensive 
regular embankment. 

Johnstone’s chapter on Embankments, in the 
General Report of Agriculture in Scotland, vol. 
ii, p. 629, contains an account of a work of this 
kind, of which what follows is the substance. 

The sea had for many years made encroach- 
ments on the estate of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
at Bembrey, in Scotland. It was the general 
opinion that a regular embankment must be 
formed, which would cost some thousand pounds, 
the Earl having several miles of coast. Mr. 
Tatlow, who first proposed the mode of em- 
banking about to be related, observes, “ the 
view that I first took, was upon a very windy 
day, and the shore, an entire sand, which ex- 
tended at low water many miles. In riding 
along I perceived that any piece of wood, or 
accidental impediment to the course of the sand, 
raised a hill. It immediately occurred to me, 
that by making a hedge at the weak and low 

laces, with wings to catch the sand as the wind 
blew it in different directions, I should obtain 
the desired effect. I therefore directed stakes 
nine feet long to be cut and driven one foot and 





a half into the sand, at two feet and a half dis- 





the roots decay; the mud also, by drying, moul-| tance from each other; betwixt which I had 
ders into a fine dust and is blowa away by every | furze interwoven, so as to form a regular furze 
high*wind. They who succeed best, have a hedge, seven feet and a half high.” ‘This mode 
sufficient space between the edge of the river) of embankment, it appears, proved successful! 
or the creek and the bank, to save it as much |“ Its present appearance,” 
as possible from being washed by the spring! after a trial of some months, “ plainly evinces. 
tides, or undermined by the encroachments of| that, «at a trifling expense, | can secure Lord 
the river or creek. They form the bank by| Ashburnham’s estate from being inundated ; for 


says the inventoi 


whenever the first hedge is not high enough to 
prevent the sea overilowing, another may be 


They likewise leave a considerable | built upon the land formed by that hedge, and 


so on in succession till it is perfectly safe.” 

When the land is only overflowed during 
spring tides, there is time in the intervals, 
either to complete the embankment required, 
or to finish it in such a manner, that the flowing 
of the tide can do it no injury. But if the sea 
ebbs and flows every tide upon the land which 
is to be reclaimed, only small pieces of the 
work can be executed at a time, and the force 
of the water, at the flowing of each tide, is apt 
to destroy all that has been previously per- 
formed. 

When only a part of the embankment can be 
executed before the return of flood tide, it is 
proper that what is done should be done ina 
complete manner. ‘Thus, supposing a length 
of thirty or forty feet can be finished in one 
tide, it is better to raise it to its intended height, 
and to face the slope well with turf, than to 
commence a greater extent of bank and leave 
it in an unfinished state, exposed to the violence 
of the waves. It may be further remarked that, 
in low flooded lands, there are always several 
hollows, or water-runs, formed by the regress 
of the tide ; and where the embankment has to 
be executed in different portions, it may be 
proper to build in the first place, across or over 
the spaces between these water-runs, so that 
the sea, having its usual channels of evacuation 
left open, will have the less tendency to injure 
the work. The spaces thus left may be filled up 
during the intervals between the spring tides. 

A writer in the American Farmer, vol. ii, p. 
131, gives a method of securing an unfinished 
embankment against being demolished by a cur- 
rent or tide which appears to us to be cheap, 
practicable, and is as follows. “A sufficiency 
of earth is collected, either by digging in the 
vicin'ty or by transporting it from the nearest 
high ground. A number of poles or stakes are 
then cut and brought to the bank, and at low 
water driven into the mud so as to form an an- 
gular pen in advance from each side of the gap. 
The poles are left thus driven in until the next 
low water, that they may adhere to the mud 
more firmly by suction: the earth is then thrown 
into the pen, and is protected by them from the 
friction of the tide until the next low water.— 
Other poles are then driven in advance of these 
on the same plana, and filled with earth, until the 
gap is gradually, but certainly closed.” 

The elevation and slope of the embankment 
should depend on the degree of exposure to the 
winds and tides, and the height to which the 
greatesi iides are accustomed to rise. In every 
case, the bank should be at least two feet high- 
er than the water during the greatest spring 
tides. In determining the slope, great care 
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mst be taken to proportion it to ‘the force of 
tiié Sea, as nothing can be more ruinous, than 
to make the bank too bold or upright. A wave 
hich falls ona flat surface dies without a strug- 
Pi while one that is stemmed by an abrupt rock | 
strikes with teniold force. 
Along the back of all sea-banks, trenches 


should be made, and sluices erected at different 
parts to shat of themselves against any exter-| 
nal water, and to open when the tide ebbs to let | 
out any water from within. 

‘These sluices should be so constructed as to | 
let the water out of the marsh without admit-| 
ting water from the sea. 
this may be accomplished is described by a wri-| 
ter in the American Farmer, vol. ii, p. 244, and 
is, in substance, as follows. It has been found 


———— 


_—— is 








move freely in the trunk, and yet be so lange 
as entirely to close the aperture, in whatever 
way it may float up to it. Mr. Johnstone ap- 
pears to entertain an opinion that a less com- 
plicated apparatus might answer the purpose of 


‘excluding the water of the tide from the trunk, 


and merely directs that the trunk have a proper 
flood-gate, or valve, fixed to the mouth of it; by 
hinges on the upper side. 

As the water proposed to be drained off must 


| flow over the top of the trunk, and descend into 


the aperture; and as it is important that the 
‘marsh should be drained as nearly down to low 


A method by which | water mark as possible, the trunk, whatever 


may be its depth or width, should not be placed, 
with the interior surface ‘of its top more than 
six inches above the ordinary low water mark ; 


that the common gates, heretofore used to ex- | because there should be room for the water, 


clude the tides from marshes, will not always 
answer. ‘The tide creeps in so slowly, that it 
will not shui such a gate in time, nor press it 
too with suificient firmness to exclude the flood 
tide ; for chips, weeds, &c. were gently wafted 
into the gate way and lodged there, so as to 
prevent the gate from shutting quite close.— 
‘These tide gates were hung on hinges, either 
perpendicularly or horizontally, and it was found 
difficult to have them kept in such exact order 
as to exclude a slow tide. These, and other 
evils attending the old tide gates, are complete- 
jy removed by the new invented Tide Trunk, 
which is perfectly firm, and closed merely by 
the act of the water's rising to a given point, 
without the least current whatever. 


A Tide Trunk is a wooden oblong vessel, or 
square pipe, like a chest, open at the end next 
to the sea, river, or other water, which it is 
wished to shut out of the marsh, but closed at 
the end next to the marsh. At the closed end 
is a hole in the top. Beneath this hole, inside 
of the trunk, or chest, is placed a valve, con- 
sisting of light wood, which lies on the bottom, 
unless it is caused to float by the water flowing 
into the open end of the trunk, when it rises 
and shuts the hole at the top of the trunk. To 
the top of this valve is fixed a small iron rod, 
which rising perpendicularly, passes through a 
frame consisting of two upright pieces attached 
to the opposite sides of the trunk, and two cross 
pieces framed into the upright pieces in such a 
manner that holes may be bored in them thro’ 
which the iron rod may slide up and down free- 
ly, and be kept in a perpendicular position, and 
thus keep the valve in its proper position, un- 
der the aperture of the trunk. The iron rod 
must be allowed to play with perfect ease thro’ 
the frame, and be so light as not to prevent the 
valve from floating ; and if there be any appre- 
hension of its sinking the valve, the under sur- 
face of the valve may be coated with cork, to 
make it sufficiently buoyant to rise with the 
rod. There are other methods, which some 
prefer to keep the valve in its proper position, 
such as having perpendicular rods to pass thro’ 
the top of the trunk in such a manner as to con- 
fine the valve to its place ; or having slips of 
boards nailed perpeiit: ‘eularly on the inside of 
the trunk, in such manner as to give the mo- 
tions of the valve the requisite direction. The 
upper surface of the valve must be smooth, and 
made to fit closely the under surface of the top 
of the trunk round the aperture or hole through 
which the water is admitted, as it drains from 
the marsh. The valve should be allowed to 











pouring into the aperture from the marsh to 
clear itself over the valve. The height from 
low water mark to the top of the trunk, being 
so much deducted from the depth to which the 
marsh can be drained by the trunk ; it should 
therefore, to pass the greatest quantity of water, 
be made broad in proportion to its depth, so as 
to allow of a large aperture, and to be placed as 
low as is compatible with its object and utility. 


If one trunk should not be adequate to the 
necessary draining, two or more may be inserted 
—and as the tides are very irregular, it might 
be well to place one trunk lower down, on a 
level with uncommonly low tides, so as to take 
advantage of the greatest degree of draining, 
which such tides would afford. At the mouth 
of each trunk, it may be well to drive down 
stakes in such a manner as to prevent the en- 
trance of leaves, chips, and other substances, 
which might impede the operation of the valve. 

Mr. Johnstone in his tract upon embankments 
directs ‘to ascertain the exact height of the 
highest flood-tides, so that the embankment be 
raised at least two feet above what these may 
ever approach to. When this is done, the level 
must be taken, and stakes fixed to the proper 
height along the whole line to be embanked. 
Two frames of wood, of the exact form of the 
bank, should be made, and set up at the distance 
of twenty or thirty feet from each other, exactly 
on the same level, to guide and direct the height 
and dimensions of its construction, and the same 
level must be kept throughout the whole line. 
This is more requisite than in the case of rivers 
that have a descent in their current, and where 
the height of the water is regulated by the fall 
of the stream; for the surface of the sea water, 
being all on a level, the top of the embankment 
requires to be exactly parallel with the horizon, 
without a tise or declension in any part.” 

As the pressure of the water upon an em- 
bankment against the tide, is different from that 
against the current of a river, it is not necessary 
to have it so straight, or of that uniform smooth- 
ness which is requisite where a running stream 
is to glide along the side of it. Where the em- 
bankment crosses any creeks or hollows, it will 
be necessary to increase the width of the base 
in proportion to the depth. 

In forming the bank, the breadth, height, and 
strength must be made in proportion to the depth 
and weight of the water it may have to resist ; 
taking into consideration the exposure to winds 
and the rapidity of the motion of the tide. As 
has been before observed, in substance, the 
more the slope towards the water approdches 


toa - a of ‘flatness, - the greater will be the 
firmness and durability of the. structure. In dif. 
ficult cases, it is advisable, that the surface next 
the water should form an angle to a perpendi- 
cular line, of from forty to sixty degrees, ac- 
cording to the force to be opposed, and the na- 
ture of the materials of which the mound or 
bank is.to be constructed. Where the founda- 
tion is firm and solid, the natural earth of the 
ground, where it is erected, may be employed, 
and will answer for the body of the bank, and 
for the inner surface, and where the pressure 
or force of the water is not very violent, the 
slope next to it may be formed of the same ma- 
terials. But in cases where the force of the 
waves, by exposure to strong winds, operates 
more violently against the bank, the outer slope 
should be formed to the depth of two feet, with 
clay, or the strongest earth that can be conye- 
niently got ; and that, as well as the top, cov- 
ered with well swarded turf. ‘The inner slope, 
or that next the field or marsh to be reclaimed, 
should be sown with grass seeds. 

Mr. Johnstone says that ** The stuff for form- 
ing the bank, should be mostly taken from the 
side next the water, that as little of the surface 
within may be broken as possible ; only by what 
is taken from the back cut or drain, that is nec- 
essary, along the embankment on that side.”— 
An American writer, however, advises in bank- 
ing against a river or creek, to leave “a suffi- 
cient space between the edge of the river or 
creek, and bank,” and to “ form the bank by 
earth ‘taken altogether from within it.* Mr. 
Johnstone, however, in advising to take the 
stuff to form the bank from the side next to the 
water is giving directions for embanking against 
the sea, and the American writer has reference 
to preventing the encroachment of water from 
a river or creek. We shall leave this question 
to be decided by professional engineers, ob- 
serving, that all writers on this subject agree 
that the earth of which the embankment is 
composed, should not be dug out very near 
to it, but a considerable margin should be left 
between the excavation formed by digging out 
the earth, and the mound or embankment which 
is formed by such earth. 

No stones should be left near the foot of the 
embankment ; for the tide forming eddies round 
them, would soon make holes and break through 
the bank. 

Embankments of the kind under consideration 
are liable to be destroyed by the waves, as- 
cending the inclined plane next to the sea, and, 
when the tide ebbs, returning with force, and 
washing away materials with which the bank is 
composed. Covering the bank with turf, as be- 
fore recommended may in many cases answer 
the purpose. As afurther security, in situations 
ot great exposure, the most effectual protection 
is to drive piles in front of the bank, to break 
the force of the wavés. An English engineer, 
Mr. Beatson, says, “ some years ago, when I was 
on duty as an engineer ata fort near Ports- 
mouth, built on a point of land much exposed 
to the sea, the waves made such havoc, that the 
walls on that side were constantly giving away, 
although built in a most substantial manner, and 
having bulwarks of large heavy stones besides, 
to protect the foundation: however all would 
not do, these bulwarks were soon knocked to 
pieces, and several times the wall itself. At 








* American Fariier, vol. ii, p. 131. 
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length, it was proposed, to drive a number of 
piles, about forty or fifty yards from the fort.— 
Those piles were twelve or fifteen inches in di- 
ameter, and driven about one diameter from 
each other, nearly in a straight line parallel to 
the wall where the waves did so much damage. 
They were driven into the ground with a pile 
engine, till perfectly firm: perhaps eight or 
nine feet deep, and about two feet of the top 
of them left above the level of high water 
mark. 

‘+ After this was done the walls received no 
farther injury, the space between the piles and 
the fort being always perfectly smooth, howev- 
er tempestuous the waves might be without.” 

Where the force of the tide is not very great, 
by giving the face of the bank a great degree 
of slope, small stones, coarse gravel, or broken 
brick may be spread on the surface, about a foot 
thick, which if well beaten down will make a 
safe and durable fence. Brush wood also, 
spread on the surface of the bank, and well fas- 
tened down with hooked pegs, is found to an- 
swer the purpose well. The wood is liable to 
decay, and requires to be frequently renewed ; 
but when it can be easily procured the expense 
is not great. 

In consequence of the counteraction of the 
sea, all streams spread greatly at their mouths, 
and the earth they bring down is deposited 
there, and accumulates into shoals and inlets.— 
‘The soil which is thus formed, is invariably of 
the richest kind, and the recovery of it becomes 
of course an object of proportional advantage. 


The most advisable and effectual plan for this 
purpose, when it can be executed at an ade- 
quate expense, is to alter the course of the riv- 
er altogether, and make it discharge itself at 
some new point of the coast, where the land 
that would be vccupied by its chanel might be 
of less value, and its discharge less liable to be 
choked or shifted by the regorging action of the 
tide. When this has been done, it was found, 
that the old channel, in the course of a few 
years was filled up, and the sea quite excluded. 

The practicability and economy of embank- 
ang and draining lands which are usually over 
flowed by tide water has been evinced by many 
successful experiments. Holland consists mostl 
of land reclaimed from the sea ; and in England, 
many hundreds of thousands of acres have been 
acquired by means of embanking. There is no 
doubt bat valuable tracts might in the same 
manner be reclaimed along the sea coast of 
Massachusetts and other maritime parts of the 
United States. In the Southern states draining 
and embanking have been successfully under- 
taken; and the Messrs. Swartwout’s and their 
associates of New York, have distinguished 
themselves by a similar enterprize in the vici- 
nity of that city. We shall give some account 
of this last mentioned undertaking, extracted 
from a Report of a Committee of the New Jer- 
Sey Salt Marsh Company, published in the Ame- 
Tican Farmer, vol, ii, p. 154. 

“In 1813 and 1814, the Messrs. Stwartwouts 
purchased the Newark Meadows, and in 1815, 
commenced the work of their improvement.— 
‘They were then in a dreary, sunken and deso- 
late situation, subject to the inundations of eve- 
ry tide from the river, and totally destitute of 
cultivation. Few orno aitempts had been made 
in this section of the union, to reclaim salt- 


and improved method of draming.and embank-| stock of the New Jersey Salt Marsh Company 
ment was not understood, and the price of la-| consists of three hundred thousand dollars, di- 
bor much higher than at present. vided into shares of fifty dollars each; and go 
“ The former proprietors of these meadows, | into calculations to show that “ the dividend to 
however, under every discouraging circum- | be derived to the stockholders, according to the 
stance, calculated to.defeat a great undertaking | most reasonable computation, must be seven per 
in its incipient stages, commenced their opera- | cent. for the first fourteen years, and will pro- 
tions and succeeded, as far as individual enter-| bably ever after pay from 12 to 15 per cent. on 
prize and capital would permit. ‘They embank- the capital stock.” 
ed two thousand acres, making an embankment} ‘There is a mode of improving lands situated 
of five and a half miles in length, sixteen feet, at or near the mouths of rivers, which deserves 
wide at the base, and five feet high. One thou-| notice, although we cannot assert that it will 
sand acres they ditched and drained, making a| be found eligible in the United States. There 
length of ditch of seventy miles and upwards. | may, however, be situations, in which it can be 
*“ There remaihs to be embanked one thou-| adopted to advantage, and we shall therefore 
sand acres, and two thousand acres to be ditch-| briefly advert to it. It is called “ Warping 
ed and drained. The method of accomplishing | Land.” It is cfected by conducting water, 
this object is at once plain and simple. The} which holds earthy matters in suspensio n,wash- 
tides must be excluded, and the land redeemed| ed down by rivers to their mouths, from the 
from its wetness, It will be necessary to raise! stream in which they flowed, over barren o1 
an embankment, similar to that already de-| marshy ground, that the earthy matters may 
scribed, and extend it about five miles, and to} subside, and add to the soil which is thus over- 
ditch that part which remains in a state which| flowed. The ground which it is wished to im- 
precludes cultivation. When this is eflected,| prove by this method is surrounded by banks 
two thousand acres of most excellent soil will{ high enough to confine the water. ‘The tide is 
be ready for immediate cultivation, and the re-| then admitted, and detained till the sediment is 
maining thousand be in a similar state in two} deposited on the surface of the soil, The wa- 
years, The whole of the remaining work could | ter must be at command, and there must be not 
be executed in ninety days.”’* only a canal cut to join the river or tide water, 
The Committee then expatiate on the at but a sluice, or sluices fo open or shut as want- 
vantages to be derived from this improvement,!ed. Tide trunks with some variation | in their 
trom its location near the great and growing| construction as respects their valves, from that 
city of New York, the fertility of the soil to be | heretofore described, may answer for these slui- 
reclaimed, &c. &c. and continue as follows ; ces. The effect is different from that of irri- 
“ The embankment and draining of meadows | gation, for it is not produced by the water, but 
will soon become an object of much consideration. | by the mud which it holds in suspension; and 
So it has been with other countries. What was|the object is not to manure, but to create a soil. 
Holland but a sunken marsh, before the sea was| This mode of making land has been practiced 
shut out, and the lands drained? It is well known} in Italy to great extent, and with corresponding 
that some of her most fertile soil was once|advantage. For further directions relating to 
deeply covered by the ocean, and is now forty | this important subject, we would refer our read- 
feet below its surface ! Four hundred years ago,|ers to Rees’ Cyclopedia, Art. Embankinent ; Si) 
the British Parliament began to aid individual | John Sinclair's Code of Agriculture, p. 268, 272 ; 
enterprise, in reclaiming meadows and marshes. | Gen. Report of Agriculture in Scotland, vol. ii, p. 
The Bedford level, once a waste, contains 300-|615; Beatson’s Essay on Embankments ; Comfnu- 
000 acres of reclaimed soil, and the Romney | nications to the Board of -Igriculture, vol. ii, p. 
marsh 40,000 acres. Embankments in England | 244; .dmerican Farmer, vol. ii, p. 131, 143, 153, 
have been erected to the height of 18 and 
20 feet, and extended to the length of ten} New Jersey Canal.—Gen. Swift and Col. Ren- 
miles,” &c. “ In Denmark, the government! wick have reported to the Commissioners, at 
have encouraged individuals and companies to Morristown, that the plan of uniting the Dela- 
embark in these substantial and profitable spec-! ware and Hudson by the Musconetcong and Pas- 
ulations, by large loans of money. In one year, | saic rivers may be accomplished without serious 
upwards of one million of rix dollars were ad- obstacles ; that its completion would be attend- 
vanced for these purposes. Such has been the} ed with iminense advantages to the Iron Works 
extent of unoccupied lands in the United States, | in New Jersey, and supply the city of N. York 
and the ease with which the fee is obtained,| with coal from the mines on the Lehigh river, 
that draining and embankment have not consti-) ip Pennsylvania, at a low price. It would also 
tuted an object of general interest. In the/ furnish the citizens of East Jersey with a more 
Southern States, however, some advances are | ready conveyance of their agricultural products 
made in this kind of industry. Draining and|to the N. Y. market. 
embankment have been successfully undertaken et 
on the Cape Fear, Waggermaw, Santee, Ashley Flax-dressing machine.—J. M. Ely, Esq. of 
and Cooper, and Savannah rivers. As popula-| New-York, recently returned from a visit to 
tion clusters upon the sea board and upon the | Europe, examined Mr. Brindley’s establishment 
margins of our bays and rivers, we shall find a|in London: “Mr: B. informed him that he had 
new channel opened to the industry and capital | invented’ a‘ ma@Wine~for dressing flax which he 
of our citizens, from which individual gain and! will warfan® ‘to"kcboinptish all that-can be de- 
general advantages will result.” The Commit-/ sired. “ H@/ha# ‘not filed ‘a ‘specification of his 

















tee then state, in substance, that the capital} machine, but hb’ was’ confident’ it would super- 


sede those now’ if ase in Exjgland, 

* This Report was presented in June, 1820. We eens pe ied 

are not able so say what measures have been pursued| Receipt for Sausages.—For 10 lbs. of meat, take 4 
since that. period for embanking and draining the marsh | ounces of salt, one opnce of pepper, and sage and ath- 





marshes of any extent. The most economical 





it refers to. er herbs to your taste, 
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AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE ESSEX AGRICULTURAL 5S0- 

CIETY, AT THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION IN 

TOPSFIELD, ocT. 2, 1822. BY PETER EATON, D.D. 

OF BOXFORD. 

It is evident from the constitution of man, it 
was the original design of Providence, he should 
derive his subsistence from the earth. Want 
soon impelled him to repair to this nourishing 
parent. ‘Tilling the ground was an art not un- 
known to the first human family. Where man 
has existed in the most rude and savage state, 
the chase has been a favorite pursuit. This, 
however, affords a precarious and sometimes a 
scanty support. In proportion as civilization 
has spread, and a knowledge of the arts been 
cultivated, agriculture has claimed attention.— 
Its progress was slow and inconsiderable in the 
early ages. Every thing was to be originated. 
There were no hints by which to profit—no 
rude instrument on which to improve—nothing 
to aid and direct inventive genius. Hence, the 
instruments of husbandry were very imperfect ; 
yet necessity, the parent of invention, led to the 
discovery of some of most essential use. 

Sicily was the first state in which agriculture 
attained any considerable improvement. It was 
here, also, religious rites were first instituted in 
honor of Ceres, the goddess of husbandry.— 
From this country a knowledge of the art was 
carried into Greece and the northern parts of 
Europe. In the early ages of Rome, relaxation 
from the toils of war was frequently devoted to 
the cultivation of the’ soil. The high and the 
low, the patrician and the plebeian were united 
in the same employment. All distinctions of 
yank were lost in the field. Those of the first 
standing in society might be seen toiling with 
ibe peasant. Not only nations the most civilized, 
bui even those the least cultivated and improy- 
ed, have considered agriculture the most impor- 
tant of the arts of life, because it provides for 
the support of life. To do honor to the em- 
ployment, and encourage the pursuit, Roman 
dictators followed the plough ; and the emperor 
of China, with the grandees of his empire, 
make an annual appearance in the field, to sac- 
rifice to their god, that he may be rendered 
propitious to the labors of the husbandman.— 
But it is not my purpose to trace the progress 
of the art. I would contemplate it as it now 
exists. 

Gentlemen, I feel incompetent to the task as- 
signed me, possessing neither that theoretical or 
practical knowledge necessary to furnish me for 
the occasion. As I have gleaned but sparingly 
from experience, and not had opportunity to 
consult the writings of those who have attended 
scientifically to the subject, you may expect 
only a few common-place remarks. 

No country holds out greater allurements 
to agricultural pursuits than the United States. 
Nature has obviously designed this for a great 
farming nation. With a population spread over 
a vast extent of tetritory—blessed with a soil 
rich and fertile—the inhabitants distinguished 
for habits of industry and perseverance—the 
country intersected with rivers and canals, open- 
ing a free communication with the sea-coast, 
which skirts our whole border—our merchants 
surpassed by none for calculation and enterprise 
—with ports open to all nations—we have ev- 
ery possible encouragement {o nourish and im- 
prove the arts of agriculture. It is the life of 





our commerce, and commerce richly repays the’ 
industrious husbandman. ‘Too often has there 
existed a spirit of jealousy and rivalship, be- 
tween the commercial and agricultural interests. 
They are as intimately connected in this coun- 
try as cause and effect. England is a commer- 
cial nation, but of produce she is often a pur- 
chaser. It is her manufactures that cherish her 
commerce. In America, it is the farm which 
gives activity to commerce, and commerce 
which makes the farmer rich. Though agri- 
culture is of vital importance to the prosper- 
ity of our country, yet from its first settlement, 
till a recent period, this art has been left to it- 
self, neglected and unencouraged, and been un- 
der the management of those who reflected 
nothing more on the subject, than just sufficient 
to perform the manual labor on the farm. Either 
from a want of ability or inclination, few have 
inquired, whether there was any defect in our 
system of husbandry, or whether it was suscep- 
tible of improvement. Hence the same annnal 
routine of service has been performed on the 
farm—the son following the footsteps of the 
father, and continuing to cultivate the same 
field, because his father had done it before him. 

We congratulate our country, that societies 
are forming in every section of the Union— 
that gentlemen of talents and acquirements are 
lending their aid to this neglected art, endeav- 
oring to discover the defects of our system, and 
by experiments to ascertain the improvements 
of which it is susceptible. Much has already 
been done, an almost certain evidence more 
may be done, and sure pledge it will not be left 
undone. 

So inconsiderable is the gain of husbandry, so 
laborious the employment, as to present little 
inducement to young men, of talents and knowl- 
edge, to engage in the pursuit. The enterpris- 
ing youth looks around him for the lucrative 
employment, by which he may raise himself to 
affluence and ease. The only reward agricul- 
ture promises to the most persevering industry, 
is little more than a bare support. A further 
discouragement is, it has been considered a 
menial employment, less honorable than other 
occupations ; and the sentiment has obtained, 
that nothing more is necessary to make a far- 
mer, than a vigorous constitution and a robust 
body. Never was there a conclusion more er- 
roneous. The inference that any man is qual- 
ified to manage a farm, is as absurd, as that any 
man is qualified to manage a ship at sea. It re- 
quires careful observation, sound judgment and 
a discerning mind. In every other art and trade, 
practice and experience are thought indispensa- 
ble; and is no skill necessary in conducting the 
complicated concerns of a farm? The practical 
attention now paid to husbandry, the lively in- 
terest taken in the subject by gentlemen of hon- 
orable standing in society, have a tendency to 
raise the reputation of this too often despised 
profession. 

In commendation of this employment, it 
may be observed, it is favorable to morals, 
health of body, and vigor of mind. It is friend- 
ly to morals, not presenting those temptations 
to deception and fraud, nor affording opportu- 
nities for imposition, nor — to the prac- 
tice of that chicanery, to which some other 
employments hold out alure. The time of the 
farmer is devoted to himself. He labors in 
the clear light of heaven; and if he cheat his 


farm, he cheats himself. Besides, he is habit. 
ually conversant with objects, which cannot fai} 
to conduct his mind to that Being, who super. 
intends, directs and governs all. 

This employment conduces to health of body. 
Some mechanic arts and manufacturing estab- 
lishments are debilitating in their influence.— 
They produce a sickly body and enfeebled 
mind. The farmer breathes a pure, uncontam- 
inated air; and if his day is toilsome, his rest 
is sweet. To no one class of men are we more 
indebted for our independence, than the hardy 
yeomanry of our country. From this class 
were selected some of your ablest generals and 
bravest soldiers; and on this class, more than 
any, rests our hope for its preservation. 

Nor will it be said that husbandry is unfavor- 
able to mental vigor. If we do not find, nor 
should we expect to find, those literary acquire- 
ments and general information which obtain 
among some classes in the community, yet 
where do we meet with sounder sense and 
judgment, and greater intellectual vigor, than 
among our industrious farmers? 

The great principles of agriculture are the 
same in every country; and the plough, the 
hoe and the harrow are of essential use : yet, so 
various the climate and the soil, as in some re- 
spects to require a different process. One na- 
tion cannot adopt the precise system of another. 
Labor is of the first importance in conducting 
afarm. In old countries, with a dense popula- 
tion, where it is much cheaper than in Ameri- 
ca, undertakings may be justified, and attempts 
at improvement made, which might prove ruin- 
ous with us. The disproportion between the 
price of labor and produce, is a bar in the way 
of agricultural success. The large extent of 
our unsettled territory, blessed with a salubri- 
ous air and fertile soil, where a farm may be 
obtained for a trifle, renders it probable this dis- 
proportion will long continue. As one country 
cannot take another for a perfect model in agri- 
cultural pursuits; in our own, so different our 
climate and soil, that the South and the North 
cannot adopt the same process; and-even in the 
state of Massachusetts, so various our local sit- 
uations, that each section must adopt a system, 
in some respects peculiar to itself. 

The society, which I now have the honor of 
addressing, while desirous of diffusing informa- 
tion and of encouraging the interests of agricul- 
ture in general; yet in its formatien and in the 
progress of its measures, has had a primary re- 
gard to the advantage of the county of Essex. As 
every districtin the Commonwealth has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, the soil various, and 
that article may be cultivated in one, unsuited to 
another ; it would be for the interest of husbandry 
in general, that societies should be as numerous as 
our districts. Even in the county in which we 
dwell, certain portions enjoy advantages denied 
to others. Farms located near populous towns, 
or the sea shore, can be furnished with manure, 
with greater facility than in the country. Gen- 
eral principles in agriculture may be establisb- 
ed and recommended, but specific rules are as 
various as the location of farms, which the 
judgment and discretion of the er must 
search out and prescribe for himself. 

The farms in this county (with exceptions 
not numerous) consist of from forty to an hun- 
dred and forty acres of land. In experiments 
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had to the interest of the farmer, and what can 
be accomplished by this class of the communi- 
ty? A gentleman, with a capital, may gratify 
his taste and curiosity in conducting his farm.— 
With him, it is immaterial, in his mode of culti- 
vation, whether he is remunerated for his ex- 
pense or not. Not so with the common farmer. 
In any particular method of manuring and cul- 
tivating recommended, the first inquiry is, what 
will be the clear gain, and shall I realize it at 
the end of the first or second year? It is to be 
remembered by our cultivators generally in Es- 
sex, that the farm is their dependence ; nor can 
they adopt any system of husbandry which will 
not give them an immediate profit. 

The gentleman of capital, whose farm is his 
amusement, may wait years for his reward.— 
The commen farmer wants his pay down. Plans 
of improvement have been recommended, prac- 
ticable indeed to the man of wealth, but whol- 
ly uninteresting to the mass of farmers in Es- 
sex, because beyond their ability. They can 
adopt no system, which the farm itself cannot 
support. It is a maxim in husbandry, that no 
scheme of management is of advantage to the 
community, which will not give a profit; and 
that is the best which will afford the greatest 
profit with the least labor and expense. In ey- 
ery pursuit, commerce, manufactures, the me- 
chanic arts and agriculture, gain is the first ob- 
ject. Schemes of cultivation have been pro- 
posed, but visionary, because you would be left 
in debt. With great expense | may obtain great 
crops; but if net remunerated for the labor 
and expense, even my great crops will ruin me. 
The question is not simply, How a great crop 
may be ebtained; there is a second question, 
Will this great crop pay for itself? It is no val- 
uable improvement in husbandry, to increase 
your productions, if your expense is proportion- 
ably increased; because it leaves you no addi- 
tional gain. If, with a certain portion of labor 
and expense, I can obtain forty bushels of corn 
from the acre, and the expense must be increas- 
ed in proportion to the increase of crop to raise 
an hundred bushels, where is my profit? It is 
of importance, then, in every proposed im- 
provement, that careful calculations should be 


made of the increased expense. ‘The great de- 
sideratum is, to increase the productiveness of a 
farm, so that the expense may bear a less ratio 


io the increase. 
The moderate size of our farms in this coun- 


ty renders it necessary, that husbandry be con- 
A small farm, how- 


ducted on a limited scale. 
ever, well cultivated, is much more profitable 


than a large one, which is neglected. Many of 
our farmers have materially injured themselves, 


by endeavors to 
possessing much land. Nothing gives them 
more pleasure than adding field to field. In 


justification, it is pleaded, their property vested 


in land is secure. This remark may be just ; 
but you often sacrifice one half to secure the 


other. It is‘bad management, and a mistaken 
policy. Admitting you can purchase land with- 
yourself in debt, and piace it in 
the measure may be ju- 


out i 


a state of vation, 


debt! and these debts have principally been 
contracted by purchasing land they cannot half 
cultivate.* In the country, rarely will you find 
a field which will pay the labor, the interest 
and the taxes. By purchasing, then, you im- 
pose a burden on yourself difficult to sustain. 
Many have been impoverished, and not a few 
have been ruined, by possessing themselves of 
land for which they could not pay. The intel- 
ligent farmer, before he plunges into dept, will 
not fail to attend to this plain question, Will the 
income of the intended purchase more than 
repay the interest, the labor and the taxes? If 
not you are better without the land. The pos- 
session of more land than can be improved is a 
tax upon the owner. . 

It has been said, nor can it be too often re- 
peated, that manure is of the first importance 
onafarm. Notwithstanding the various ways 
of collecting it have been pointed out, its utili- 
ty and necessity urged by scientific and practi- 
cal men, little attention is paid to the subject 
by one half the farmers in the county. Noth- 
ing more is provided for their fields, than what 
is collected from their hovels in the winter, and 
the pens of their cows ia the summer. He who 
does not attend to this branch of husbandry, is 
not deserving the name of a farmer. Every 
barn yard, after being emptied in the spring, 
should be immediately replenished, either with 
scrapings from the streets, earth which 
has been collected by wash, or the vegetable 
soil of low meadows. The latter is preferable 
for warm, dry land. Where cows are folded 
over the night, a most valuable composition 
may be prepared through the summer. It is 
known to every farmer, that turning it often 
with a plough or fork will greatly increase its 
value. Of manure, too much cannot be said. 
The subject cannot too frequently be brought 
into view, nor too pressingly urged. It gives 
you grass and your grain. Although there is 
little danger of applying too great a quantity to 
your land, it may be used to excess. Indian 
corn will bear a free dressing; but your crop 
of small grain may be injured by manuring too 
highly. It will either be choked by weeds, 
or fall down and perish before ripe. Even 
grass land may be manured to excess—causing 
your grass to fall before half grown; or, if it 
escape this calamity, is rank and coarse, and not 
relished by your cattle. On the rich bottom 
lands in the Western States, when first cleared, 
a succession of crops of Indian corn are taken 
off to reduce the land, before wheat is applied. 





* This is often the effect of a pardonable pride— 
that liberty in which we glory—liberty for every man 
to dispose of his own property as he pleases, or, if he 


tify an insatiable desire of} dies intestate, the law divides it equally among his 


heirs. In England, though the laws do not forbid a 
division of their large estates, the eldest son usually 
possesses the soil and titles of his ancestors ; the youn- 
ger branches of the family not participating in the 
landed property. In the United States, as the law 
makes an equal distribution of property among the 
heirs, one takes the farm by paying out legacies. Un- 
willing to dispose of the pateraal inheritance, he com- 
mences life with a burden of slebt ; under the weight 
of which he is often crushed. The child who inherits 
the homestead, is usually envied. More frequently is 


dicious. A more common practice is, to plunge his the harder lot. This law, which equalizes proper- 
ty in a family, is productive of one happy effect ; it 

The consequence is, the | Preserves an equality among our citizens, not known 
mon ey in England; and, so long as this law shall be in force, 
» taxes, and the expense will forever preserve us from the evils of those wide 
extremes there 
abject poverty. 


into debt for the b 
lend hoot urchase, and te leave 
interest of the 


of labor, eventually consume the purchase. 


How many of our farmers complain they are in 





experienced—ovyergrown wealth, and 











Few articles are cultivated with greate: 

profit and success in this country, than Indian 
corn. The valuable uses to which it may be 
applied, are well understood. Yet errors, un 

doubtedly, obtain in its cultivation. It is a gen- 
eral practice with good farmers, to give their 

corn three hoeings, without regard to different 
soils, or the state of their land. Whereas 
four hoeings are more necessary for some fields, 
than two for others. It is indispensable that 
the weeds be kept down, let it cost what labor 
it may. If three hoeings will not do it apply 
the fourth. Permit them to grow, not only do 
they injure your present crop, by taking the 
moisture and nourishment from your corn, but 
suffer them to seed, and a foundation is laid for 
a harvest of weeds the following year. Indian 
corn is usually succeeded by small grain: and 
how often have we observed it choked, and, 
before harvest, overtopped, by weeds sown the 
preceding year, through the neglect of the hus- 
bandman! In land naturally weedy, when sown 
with small grain, | have sometimes nearly lost 
my crop by its being overtopped, by weeds 

The evil has been remedied, by increasing the 
quantity of seed. Upon the farm on which 
was born and brought up, (my father was a 
husbandman) it was practised, in planting Indian 
corn on sward land, to put the summer manure 
into the hill: the winter manure was spread, 
and, as was termed, harrowed in, but not a 
fourth part was covered; the rest was lost by 
evaporation. This injudicious practice is still 
continued by many farmers. To our President 
we feel indebted for many valuable remarks on 
this subject.* If corn is hoed after it begins to 
top, the plough ought not to be used. It has 
been found at this advanced state of the corn, 
that fibres extend four and five feet, near the 
surface of the ground, in search of nourish- 
ment. These fibres are cut by the plough; 
the corn is deprived of much of its nourish- 
ment, and your crop is injured. If necessary to 
remove weeds, let the hoe be the instrument. 
It is believed to be of consequence, that atten- 
tion be paid tothe form of the hill. Some pre- 
fer a large hill, of a conical form, as it will pre- 
serve the stalks more erect; and by making a 
large hill, all the manure is brought into the 
vicinity, and the corn will more readily avail 
itself of the advantage. A flat bill, of a mod- 
erate size, is unquestionably preferable; the 
stalks are permitted to spread themselyes—are 
not so easily broken by the wind—more readily 
admit the sun, the dew and showers. Nor is 
a large hill necessary, that the manure may be 
drawn up; the fibres, which wander so far in 
search of nourishment, will find it, if upon your 
land. 

Summer wheat, though a most valuable grain, 
is not adapted to the county of Essex. In some 
of our western districts, it may be cultivated 
with success, while we have sustained from 
its cultivation very material loss, within the 
last thirty years. Not oftener than once in 
three or four years do you obtain a decent crop. 
In the intermediate years, your produce is 
small. Average your grain for four years, and 
you find the profits light. Still, the farmer lives 
in hope, and continues the cultivation of a 
grain which but indifferently rewards him for 
his labor. Whereas, barley and oats rarely fail 


* See Hon. Mr. Pickering’s Address to the Eqseex 








Agricultural Society, 1918, pages 8, 9. 
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you. Itis owing to our proximity to the sea, 
that our wheat is oftener blasted than in more 
inland counties? And why is one field, with us, 
blighted like Pharoah’s corn, while another, 
but little removed, is rank and full? 
ies into the cause are well worth the attention 
of the philosopher. 

It is very desirable that our wet meadow-land, 
much of which is now almost useless, might be | 
rendered productive. ‘hese lands we possess 
to a considerable extent. Is it impracticable to 
introduce the fowl-meadow grass? Has the 
experiment been sufficiently tried? Some 
meadow land has been improved by draining 
and carrying on earth. The late Col. Baldwin, 
a gentleman of a truly philosophic mind, gave 
me the following facts. Having occasion to 
build a barn, he formed the purpose of open- 
ing a cellar under it, for the reception of ma- 
nure. The plot on which the barn was to be 
erected was a light sandy soil. In the vicinity 
was a boggy meadow, through which he cut 
wide ditches, with sides not perpendicular, but 
on the principle of the inclined plane, to pre- 
vent filling. In the winter, when frozen, the 
ground was covered with sand taken from the 
cellar, this again with the earth taken from the 
ditch. Clover and herds-grass seed were then 
sowed, which grew luxuriantly, rising to the 
height of three or four feet, giying him three 
tons to the acre. It may be questioned, however 
whether this was the most proper seed to apply. 
Clover and herds-grass are not natives of the 
bog meadow, and after being introduced by ar- 
tificial means, will «degenerate. Had fowl- 
meadow grass been substituted, his success 
doubtless would have been greater. This val- 
uable grass delights in being irrigated, yet will 
not flourish amidst stagnant water. It may be 
introduced by burning, or ditching and carrying 
on earth. In some parts of Worcester county, 
it has been introduced with great advantage in- 
to wet meadows, which had been useless. I re- 
gret it is not in my power, at this time, to make 
some more particular communications in regard 
to this excellent fodder. 


Pesca was satisfactory. It being most evident, 
there is something in every soil particularly 
suited to nourish certain vegetables, may not 
these qualities be exhausted, aud render a 
Enquir- | change expedient and profitable ? 


A common error we observe in husbandry is, 


lie neglected. 
ing and sowing year after year the same spot 


of ground, for no better reason than that his fa- 


ther did before him; while by the side lie lands 
of a far richer soil, devoted to grazing. Old 
worn-out lands are followed with the plough 
and the hoe, affording a very scanty increase ; 
while a rich soil is neglected, because it would 
require some labor to subdue it. The judicious 
farmer will scarcely think of estimating the ex- 
pense of subduing a soil naturally rich and fer- 
tile, knowing he will be amply remunerated by 
the increase. 

It is believed this is a too prevalent error 
with our farmers: they have a certain set time, 
in which their sowing and planting must be 
completed; and do not pay due regard to the 
season, and the state of their land. The hus- 
bandman should be carefully observant of the 
opening and advance of the season, and have 
particular respect to the state of his land in 
putting in hisseed. Is your land wet, you must 
wait till it acquires sufficient warmth and dry- 
ness for the seed to vegetate. Many crops have 
been lost from an impatience to have done sow- 
ing and planting. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our grat- 
itude to those gentlemen who originated this 
society, our satisfaction in the interest taken 
by them in the improvement of our husbandry, 
and the success which has attended their meas- 
ures. Certainly,a new impulse has been giv- 
en to agriculture, and a spirit of inquiry ex- 
cited. 

You will permit me, in the name of my breth- 
ren in the ministry, to express their thanks for 
that act of civility, by which they have been 
constituted members. This acceptable notice 





Change of crops is ever thought of impor- 
tance by the intelligent farmer. In every soil 
there are ingredients suited to the nourishment 
of certain plants. Hence, we see different soils | 
spontaneously yielding diflerent trees, roots and 
vegetables. In vain you attempt to raise par- 
ticular vegetables on certain soils. The reason 
they will not flourish is, the soil does not pos- 
sess. those particular qualities or ingredients 
necessary fortheirsupport. Often it is impreg- 
nated with qualities which are injurious. Use- 
less the attempt to cultivate the willow on the 
sandy desert, while some vegetables will flour- 
ish no whereelse. Every plant hasa particular 
constitution (if | may be allowed the expres- 
sion,) which requires a particular climate, soil 
and nutriment, and, if denied either, becomes; 
feeble, sickly, and may die. Following land 
with a succession of crops of the same kind, 
may eventually exhaust it of those particular 
qualities in which they delight. A field of po 
tatoes has been reared, of the most luxuriant 
growth. Inthe following year the same crop 
continued ; and, though manure was abundantly 
supplied, it was feeble, and of scarce any-value, 
Did not the preceding planting exhaust the soil 
of those particular qualities in which the root 


is duly appreciated. Being most of us con- 
nected with farming parishes, bound to our 
people by the cords of duty and love, we can- 
not but take a lively interest in their temporal 
prosperity, as well as their moral and religious 
improvement. 

Industry is ef the first importance to the far- 
mer. Neglect your farm, and your farm will 
neglect you. Solomon was a wise observer, 
and a practical preacher. His observations on 
men and things, and the lessons he has left us, 
are of inestimable value. The picture he has 
drawn of the indolent man, is done with the pen- 
cil of truth: ‘I went by the field of the slothful 
and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing; and, lo! it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I saw, and considered it well: 1 looked 
upon it, and received instruction. Yet a little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep; so shall thy poverty come as 
one that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man.” With industry must economy be united. 
Every experienced husbandman, who has only 
his farm for his support, has learned that close 
calculation is necessary. In past years, the en- 





delights? Succeeded by different seed, the in- 


hanced price of produce could support ex- 





continuing the cultivation of the same field, 
while others, of a better soil, are permitted to 
How often we see the son plant- 


— nn a En 


peénses which now require retrenchment. We 
have pleasure in knowing, our intelligent farm. 
ers are learning the lesson, and beginning to 
live within compass. With our industry and 
economy, let us combine a humble dependence 
on that Superintending Power, who has given 
us a good land, is the great parent of the human 
family, and whose favor we have reason to ex. 
pect, in proportion to our faithful exertions. 








From the Boston Patriot of February 13. 
NORTHERN COTTON. 

The bolls of Cotton forwarded to us with the 
following communication, are large and well 
filled. ‘They are even larger than seyeral 
specimens of the plant produced in Louisiana, 
which have been heretofore shown to us.— 
With our highly intelligent correspondent, how- 
ever, we agree, that the culture of Cotton in 
the Northern States cannot at present be pro- 
ductive of profit, The high price of labor, 
compared with that of slaves, is an obstacle. 


Brinstey Pace, (Roxbury,) Feb. 14. 

Messrs. Editors—In your paper of yesterday, 
I noticed a communication from the New-York 
Statesman, on the cultivation of Cotton in the 
Northern States, in which the result of experi- 
ments made in that State and Connecticut was 
given. 

On the first of May last, I planted about 
twenty hills of Cotton, three feet apart, the 
ground having been previously manured: it 
came up on the 18th; and on the 5th of No- 
vember, I picked a number of bolls perfectly 
‘ripe. The first frost which affected the plants, 
}was on the 22d of October, but many of the 
bolls had at that time attained their full size, 
although there were still blossoms on the plants. 

I send you some of the bolls, in which the 
Cotton appears delicate and of a good quality. 

I should have planted the Cotton early in 
April, which would have given nearly thirty 
days more for the plants to come to maturity, 
| but could not obtain the seed. 
| Last summer, Com. Bainbridge procured and 
‘sent me some seeds from South-Carolina; and 
this year, | shall make a more extensive ex- 
periment, but am not sanguine that this valu- 
able staple of the south, and one of our chief 
_articles of export, can be cultivated to advan- 
_tage so far north. Yours, &c. 

H. A. S. DEARBORN. 


f— —__ 
From the American Farmer. 


RUTA BAGA—cultivated as a second crop. 


Albany, N. York, 4th January, 1823. 

Dear Sin—My improvements in the ruta 
baga culture consists in growing them as a sec- 
ond crop, upon a clover lay.. The grass is cut 
about the 15th or 20th of June. If I have 
manure, and the scrapings of my yards will 
always afford me a few loads, I take about a 
dozen carts full and spread it upon an acre. 
The ground is then immediately ploughed well, 
one pound of seed sown broadcast per acre, 
and harrowed with a light harrow, lengthwise 
of the furrow. A single thinning and cleaning 
with the hoe, is all the further attention I give 
them, until they are drawn in November. My 
first experiment gave me a product of six hun- 
dred bushels. They should be thinned to a dis- 
tance of eight or twelve inches; and for this 
operation a skim hoe of the required width has 
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a decided preference over the common hoe. 
The stubble and roots of the clover decom- 
pose rapidly, afford nutriment and moisture, and 
render the soil friable and light. 
I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 
Jonn S. Skinner, Esq. J. B¥*, 
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American Porcelain Clay.—The proprietors of 
an extensive bed of what by competent judges 
has been pronounced genuine porcelain clay, 
and situated in Rowen county, North Carolina, 
wish to ascertain if there is in the U. States a 
manufactory for converting this kind of clay in- 
to wares—what would be the probable cost of 
such an establishment—the expenses in carry- 
ing it on—and whether persons can be procur- 
ed in this country who understand the business. 
if there be any who can answer some or all of 
these questions, they will do service to the 
country as well as the proprietors, by giving 
information on the subject. Communications 
sent to the editor of the American Farmer, Bal- 
timore, will meet the eyes of the inquirers. 


THE FARMER. 
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In consequence of the length of some of the preced- 
ing articles we have been obliged to defer till our next 
some valuable communications from highly respected 
correspondents, who will, it is hoped, excuse a delay, 
which could not well be avoided. The ably written, 
and highly useful original articles which we receive 
pretty frequently of late, augur favorably to our estab- 
lishment. We are highly gratified in finding practical 
farmers disposed to -send us the fruits of their experi- 
ence in husbandry, and confident that they will find 
their reward in the consciousness of having contributed 
to the benefit of the community, and.added somewhat 
to. the happiness of their fellow creatures. 

We hope, with some degree of confidence, that the 
prosperity of the New England Farmer, will be found 
so far connected with “ the greatest good of the great- 
est number,” that many a * good man and true” will 
lend us a helping hand, or a counselling head, who 
has not yet favored us with his assistance. It is a good 
general rule that whatever benefits the whole commu- 
nity promotes the private interest of every individual 
in that community ; and of course every individual has 
an interest in the diffusion of agricultural knowledge, 
although he may not himself be employed in agricul- 

tural pursuits. 

The Connecticut Herald, a newspaper printed at 
New Haven, is now conducted by Dr. Percival, who 
has acquired much reputation as a poet. Many people 
have erroneously supposed that a man who is an adept 
in writing verses, must, of course, be a novice in every 
thing else. But, we doubt not that Dr. Percival will 
prove that the same intellectual powers which may 
lead a man to poetical eminence, may establish a claim 
to celebrity in any of the pursuits of literature or sci- 


ence to which he may think proper to turn his atten- 
tion, 





FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


CONGRESS.—Mr. Johnson, of Ken. introduced in- 
to the Senate, a resolution, which was.afterwards mod- 
ified by Mr. Mills, for instructing the committee of the 
judiciary to inquire into the expediency of collecting 
and digesting into one bill all the acts of Congress rel- 
ative to the courts of the United States ; and to report 
a mode of effecting that object, together with such 
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This bill was agreed to. ‘The Vice President of the 
Senate, having withdrawn from the chair, Mr. Gaillard. 
of 8. C. was chosen President pro tem by 52 votes, the 
whole number being 42. A bill to provide for the set- 
tlement of Gov. ‘Tompkins’ accounts has passed both 
houses. The New Tariff Bill has been debated with 
great warmth and animation, but nothing respecting it 
has yet met with a final decision. A resolution has 
been agreed to for appropriating $50,000 for construct- 
ing docks and wharves, connected with Rogers’ Ma- 
rine Railway, or inclined plane. But little matter of 
much general interest has, however, been finally settled 
siuce our last. 





FOREIGN.—A letter to the editor of the Auroya, 
dated at Curacoa, Jan. 18th, says, ‘* An hour ago a 
Colombian schooner of war, hove too, off this harbor, 
and sent her boat on shore. She has had only six days 
passage from Maracaibo, which is closely blockaded 
by 29 vessels of war, under Com. Belluche, and that 
Gen. Urdanette, with 4300 men, i closely besieging 
the same place. Morales is completely hemmed in, 
and the town must necessarily fall. By the time this 
reaches you, it no doubt will be in the hands of the 
Patriots.” 

Passengers in a vessel arrived at New Orleans, re- 
ported that the troops under Iturbide, Emperor of 
Mexico, were closely blockading Vera Cruz and Alva- 
rado. Provisions had risen to an enormous price in 
Mexico. No particulars had been received of the ope- 
rations between Xalapa and Vera Cruz. 

On the Ist of December the city of Grenada (Nica- 
ragua) was visited by a tremendous earthquake, which 
cracked the walls of most of the houses—threw down 


Colonel Theodore Lyman, Jun. of this city, ha 
been elected Brigadier-General, vice General Sulli 
van, resigned, 

A man named O’Bannan publicly and soleranly inc 
tifies the bauk of Keutucky that, if they do not take 
the depreciated currency of the State in payment of 
their demands on him, they shall never get a dollar of 
principal or interest ; and at the same time he informs 
all executioners of the law that, if they attempt to 
serve any process on his person, he will, as ** soou 
thereafter as he can puta PERIOD TO THEIR EARTH- 
LY CAREER.” 

A womai in Pennsylvania, in a fit of insanity, late- 
ly cut off the head of her infant, only 17 days old. 
On being inquired why she had done it, she replied— 
“© Thad to doit,” and repeated the words at the Coron- 
er’s Inquest. 








STRAW CUTTERS: 
One of the Farmers best Implements, this season. 
N hand and for sale at the AGRicuLTURAL Fs- 
TABLISHMENT, No. 20, Merchant’s Row—Hand 
and Machine STRAW CUTTERS, some very low 
prices. 

O¢rreOne ENGLISH MACHINE, which will be sold 
for half the cost and charges. 

Several HAND MACHINES, suitable for private 
stables. Boston, March 1. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


[Revised and corrected every Friday. | 














changes as might best promote the ends of justice.— 









































the crosses before the churches—and split the tops of os oS 
the mountains in the vicinity. ae D. C. D. C. 
It is reported that the Spaniards in Peru have com-| ASHES, pot, Ist qual. . . . jtom. |147 00 150 00 
menced negotiations with Gen. San Martin to leave _, pearl dow . . s 5 155 00}157 00 
the country, and there is reason to believe that the BEANS, white, . « « + «+ {bush 90} 1 00 
treaty will be effected. BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. .« . ~ {bbl. 9 00] 9 59 
The prospects of the republic of Colombia are said cargo, No.l... « . 8 00) 8 50 
to be flattering. Morales had evacuated Maracaibo, ‘ a eo 6 ks 6 50) 7 00 
and marched for Porto Cavello. Gen. Montilla was| BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. . Ib. 14 15 
in his rear with 4300 troops. Paez was in his front es 2d qual. . 12 Is 
and occupied with a strong force, all the passes leading _ small kegs, family, 16 17 
to Porto Cavello. The Royalists have little naval force, CHEESE, newmilk . . . . 7 9 
and the Republican squadron possesses command of the} FLAX « - ee ew es 8 9 
sea. FLAX SEED ..... . [bush 90} 1 00 
DOMESTIC.—Com. Porter’s squadron, intended to Spanien, iy - voor tans pases an a 
chastise the pirates on the coast of Cuba, sailed on the Gansnene oo Hi 
14th Feb. 3 Rye, best ° 4 50 4 75 
Messrs. N. M. Haywood and Geo. N. Fisher have Seem Ere et ss oa 4 
succeeded in recovering the goods which were stolen oe Oh eae ee a. on 
from their store on the 8th ult. The theives were Barley - - + - 68 yo 
traced to St. Armond, in Canada, and with the assist- - 1 ~~ a “ ad 
ance of Benj. Thacher, of Montreal, and Mr. Warren HOGS LARD, ist sort — ib. 9 io 
Jones, of Montpelier, (Vt.) the whole of the goods HOPS, No.1, - - - + « - 4. a 
were recovered, and, together with one of the thieves, LIME, | 2S ad ep ee rg ls a , - 
whose name is Edwards, were brought to this city on OIL, pimsoed, American -- 66 2 ~ 
Monday—the other had not been detected. PLAIS s~-edindy cori A eg : ~ a 
In the State‘of Maine there are two colleges, and| PORK, Navy Mess. . . . jbl. | 12 00) 12 50 
from 20 to 30 academies, endowed by the state. Eve- Bone Middlings . . ~ Sq 85 oo 
ry town is, by law, obliged to raise an annual tax, Cargo, wet, iS oe 13 6 
equal at least to forty cents on each of its inhabitants. . Cory, a ~: aaah a pe - = 
There is, throughout the state, one school-house for ev- SEEDS, ho rem, - - e . “a _ 
na ey of its inhabitants, making about 1500 in the WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 60 68 
The late fire at Meredith.—All the girls that leaped ae. do. unwamhed r- 1 
from the windows, are very seriously injured. ‘T'wo oe ~s washed > - 
or three, it is supposed by the surgeons, mortally. The N a 1-2 yay . 4 ~ 
spines of the backs of six of them were materially in- arg Piggies do. <a > 
jured ; one had her skull fractured, and the flesh of Pulled, Lambs, ist sort 56 4 
her forehead lacerated, in a most shocking manner, do. Spinning, 1st sort 43 50 
also the bone of her right thigh broken very badly, the ae ee - 
upper extremity of which was driven through the P ROV ISION MARKET. 
fiesh into the snow or earth. Others being pushed | BEEF, best pieces - + « Jhb, 8 10 
through the windows, face foremost, struck with their | PORK, fresh . 5 6 
hands and faces, and ¢islocated both wrists, and cut}|VEAL, . , 5 8 
and bruised their foreheads and eyes. Others received | MUTTON, . 3 7 
their weight upon their feet, and dislocated their} POULTRY, . . . 7 9 
ancles. Every one remained senseless and motionless| BUTTER, keg & tub 16 17 
till born away by their friends.—Dover paper. lump, best ° 20 2 
Lead.—Mr. Tod, in a late Speech in Congress, sta-} FGGS, . . . . . doz. 23 25 
ted that in the vicinity of the Mississippi and Missouri | MEAL, Rye, bush 90 
rivers, there are miles in extent, where, take up earth Indian, . 80 &5 
without selection, and 100 pounds of it will produce POTATOES, te 37 
more than 80 pounds of lead, with fuel at hand in| €!DER, liquer, bbl.j 1 50 
abundance. HAY, best, ton. |} 22 00! 24 00 
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THE FARMER'S LOT. 
Sweet is the farmer’s humble lot, 

Unknown to anguish, care and strife, 
Happy and peaceful is his cot, 

He glides adown the hill of life ; 
To him that vale is spread in flowers, 
And grac’d with amaranthine bowers, 
And pleasure and delight are there, 
And dove-eyed joy with laughing air. 





How sweet to roam at glittering dawn, 

Adown the violent-spangled glade, 
A diamond sea on every lawn, 

A tuneful choir in every shade ; 
And fleecy clouds of purple dye, 
Flitting athwart the vermeil sky, 

And hills in emeraldine vests, 
And wrapt im gold their flaming crests. 


©! let nie ever, ever dwell, 
From vice and folly far away, 
And roam along the woodland dell, 
And tune my rustic roundelay : 
And when old age with soft decay, 
Steals the rose of youth away, 
Then let me press the cypress wreath, 
And sweetly sleep the sleep of death. 





a 

False Liberty.—In the work of James I, enti- 
tled “True Law of Free Monarchy,” it is 
jaid down that a free monarchy is one in which 
the monarch is perfectly free to do as he pleases.— 
We have heard of another friend to freedom, 
who carried his ideas of liberty still farther than 
this wise prince. ‘+ Liberty,” he said, “ con- 
sists in my having a right to do what I please, 
and tomake every body else do what I please 
to have them do.” 





Disadvantages of a scattered population —Em- 
igration spreads mankind, which weakens the 
defence of a nation, and lessens the comfort of 
living. Men, thinly scattered, make a shift, but 
abad shift, without many things. A smith is 
ten miles off: they’ll do without a nail or a sta- 
ple. A taylor is far from them: they'll patch 
their own clothes. It is being concentrated, 
which produces comfort and convenience. 


Advantages of Family Connexions.—Every man 


who takes an active part in the concerns of this 
world has need of friends. If he has to find 
them, and prove them, half his life is spent be- 
fore he knows that they can be relied oh. Re- 
lations are, generally, a man’s friends, to whom, 
when in real distress, he will resort for assist- 
ance, notwithstanding family differences may 
have raised temporary barriers against the 
courtesies of friendship. An old lawyer, who 
had much experience in making wills, declared 
that, after people had deliberated long, and 
thought of many for their executors, they set- 
tled at last, by fixing on their relations. This 
shows the universality of the principle. 


Description of a Book—You might read half 
an hour and ask yourself what you had been 
reading : there were so many words to so little 
matter that you might as well undertake to ex- 
tract sun beams from cucumbers, as to obtain the 
light of intellect from such a mass of opacity. 


A Good Conscience.—How sweet the slum- 
bers of him who can lie dowa on his pillow and 
review the transactions of every day without 


condemning himself. A good conscience is the 


firmest opiate. The Materia Medica cannot 
supply one half so efficacious and pleasant; and 
all the nabobs together, if they were to unite 
their fortunes in one general contribution, could 
not purchase a similar one. 


Genius.—Every man of common organization 
has the power of becoming aman of genius, if 
to this be added, a solitary devotion to art, and 
a vehement passion for glory. It is the capaci- 
ty of long attention which, in the present day, 
must make one man superior to another. 


To make Size from Potatoes. 

One of the beneficial uses of potatoes, not 
perhaps generally known, is, that the starch of 
them, quite fresh, and washed only once, may 
be employed to make size, which, mixed with 
chalk, and diluted in a little water, forms a very 
beautiful and good white for ceilings. This 
size has no smell, while animal size, which pu- 
trifies so readily, always exhales a very disa- 
greeable odour. That of potatoes, asit is very 
little subject to putrefaction, appears, from ex- 
perience, to be more durable in tenacity and 
whiteness ; and, for white-washing, should be 
preferred to animal size, the decomposition of 
which is always accompanied with unhealthy 
exhalations. 

From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 
THE MECHANIC. 

There is no condition in life better calcula- 
ted than that of a laborious mechanic, for a 
man to feel and realize a proper sense of his 
own dignity and independence. He retires to 
his meals from the fatigues of the day, with 
a full conviction that his sturdy hand has earn- 
ed the refreshments of his table. He feels 
that his wealthy neighbor cannot enjoy even 
his opulence without his assistance. His time 
never hangs upon his hands; and his robust 
frame and his hardy sinews attest how essential 
this exercise is to the health of his body. He 
progresses onward, as it were by inches, to 
competence ; and he learns the practical lesson 
of economy and frugality in his family expendi- 
tures. Removed from the vice and gorgeous 
temptations of a fashionable life, he knows how 
to bridle his ambition ; he feels the blessings of 
the family hearth, and can look without a sigh 
on the gaudy pageantry of the day. This is a 
true moral independence—this curb on our 
unruly desires, this temperance in the exer- 
cise of all our wishes, are the very materials 
that constitute valuable citizens. It should be 
the pride, as undoubtedly it is the right of a 
laboring man to indulge in such ideas. Boys 
that are put out as apprentices to mechanical 
profession are taken many times from a state 
of ponent and ignorance, and prepared for 
fulfiling afterwards honorable stations. If they 
would but properly comprehend the full ex- 
tent of such benefits, they would see nothing 
but their future honor, dignity and indepen- 
dence in their own indentures: They are 
learning, not as they are too prone to believe, 
the alphabet of servitude and degradation, but 
the rudiments of faith, and industry, punctuali- 
ty, economy, and all those virtues that decorate 
and adorn the family hearth. They are now 
iving pledges to their masters of what their 








a 
turn, will be called upon to perform their part 
on the grand theatre of human life. 
noble sight, and one of the best symptoms of the 
long continuance of our free republican insti- 
tutions, when we behold apprentiees alert, vig. 
ilant, and industrious, prompt to learn and zeal- 
ous to excel. 
military glory; but theirs is a glory more per. 
manent. 


It is a 


They may hear of naval and of 


The State calls but here and there, 
and now and then, for heroes—this is only du- 
ring the period of carnage and war, of butch. 
ery and of blood. The glory of a laboring 
man is connected with all that is dear in human 
life—it is identified with peace and content- 
ment, with the early smoke that arises from 
the family cottage, with the bleat of the merry 
flocks, with the ripening harvest that seems to 
nod as if impatient of the sickle. These tri- 
umphs are not won by blood and carnage ; they 
are pacific victories, and let it be remembered 
that the Saviour of the world is called the Prince 
of Peace. 
= 

Mr. Thomas Jeffreys, of Melksham, Wilt- 
shire, (England,) gave a dinner on Tuesday, 
the 29th ult. to 22 of his neighbors, all residents 
in the aforesaid parish, whose ages together am- 
ounted to 2000 years. The hard winter, which 
began on Christmas Eve, 1739, was very famil- 
iar to many of the company, and some well re- 
member the ice to have been more than one 
yard in thickness in many of the ponds in that 
vicinity. 

Cursing according to Law.—Some years since, 
when a scarcity prevailed in Connecticut, a poor 
man by the name of Crocker, went to a rich 
farmer whom he knew to possess a surplus of 
Indian corn, and tendered him the highest price 
for a bushel of it; but the farmer refused to 
sell, pretending that he had none to spare, 
whereas, it was evidently false; and that he 
only hoarded it up for the present, as some now 
do, to starve buyers into the necessity of giving 
them the extortionate price they wish to take. 
Upon this, Crocker gave him his full character, 
in which it seems, he did not take the name oi 
God in vain. However, the farmer immedi- 
ately arraigned him for abuse, before one Jus- 
tice Hyde, and when our pauper was called to 
answer to the charge, and make his defence, 
instead of attornies and law books, he produced 
only a bible, (for bibles were then regarded) 
and read a passage which says, “ Cursed is the 
man that withholdeth corn from the poor, yea, 
and the people shall curse him.” Here he ar- 
gued that he had done no more than what God 
had authorised and expressly commanded ; and 
turning to the old Gripus who had prosecuted 
him, said, ** God curses you! and 1 curse you! 
Do you curse him too, Esquire Hyde, for one o! 
your curses is worth two of mine !” 

b——___—_—] 

A gentleman complimented a lady on her im- 
proved appearance. ‘You are guilty of fiat- 
tery,’ said the lady. ‘* Not so,’ replied the geo- 
tleman, ‘for I vow you are as plump as a par- 
tridge.’ * At first,’ rejoined the fady. ‘I thought 


you guilty of flattery only, but now I find you 


are actually game of me.’ 
== 


He that will not reason, is a bigot; he that can xo! 
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